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He married at twenty-two and took the crown at twenty-
eight. Thenceforward his heart went out to strong men,
to men of genius, men of his own stamp, men and not
women. For the last half of his reign Frederick dined
with his amiable consort; when they met at table the
King bowed to the Queen and the Queen to the King,
but they never conversed. He paid her the customary
pretty gift courtesies on anniversary days, and once went
to her room to tell his regrets over her gouty seizure,
but converse they never did all those years, and she sur-
vived him by eleven.

The Court of Frederick had its full sheaf of eight-
eenth century scandals. His relations, his henchmen, the
distinguished writers, musicians, philosophers (alas!) had
their foibles and met their fascinating fates in that once
upon a time Liberty Hall. As already observed, even these
small-beer chronicles have their legitimate and even ad-
mirable historical uses. The flamboyant schools always
paint "personages" posing as sublimities, and it requires
the faithful pencil of the old Dutch realist to complete
the 'vraisemblance to life. Frederick, as King at least, was
no voluptuary. Indeed it was thought an act of pious
duty to vindicate his memory from a slander of the most
unlikely kind, by making a post-mortem examination akin
to that decreed to be made prior to the election of each
Pope. He was first and last a soldier and a martinet,
afflicted with a weakness for mistaking feminine grace
for insipidity and womanliness as either wanton or prud-
ish extremes. He showered alternate contempt and fe-
rocious hatred on men lie had thought were proof to
sparkling eyes. And yet, no court more than his was
swayed by the mysterious influence that blows where it
listeth and is not seen until its work is virtually done.
These secret memoirs are, of course, excellent reading,
racy of the temper of the writer and of his subject and
the times.

adilloes of any youthful lordling must necessarily
